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ject of invective and denunciation. The intensity of anti-Russian agitation, which rose with the victories of the Russian armies and receded when they met with reverses, reached its zenith after the Turkish collapse in January, 1878.
The Russian press, not to be outdone by the British, expounded the view that, but for English intrigues, war could have been prevented; and it gave prominence to the fact that the Turkish fleet was commanded by a British admiral, while several British officers held positions in the Ottoman army.
There was a close correlation between the trends of British opinion and the foreign policy of the British government, the former being influenced by the latter. London, indeed, lost no time in voicing its disapproval of Russia's declaration of war. Replying to a circular note in which Gorchakov endeavored to justify the outbreak of hostilities, Derby rejected the contention that war was forced upon Russia by Turkish intransigence and was "in accordance with the sentiments and interests of Europe/' On the contrary, he argued, Russia was guilty of a breach of the Treaty of Paris. In a note of May 6, 1877, N.S., handed to Count Peter Shuvalov, Russian ambassador to London, Derby warned that Great Britain would be unable to remain neutral if her vital interests were threatened; he referred specifically to the Suez Canal, Egypt, Constantinople, the Straits, and the Persian Gulf. The Russian reply gave London the desired assurances concerning the Suez, Egypt, the Persian Gulf, and India; Gorchakov, moreover, recognized that the fate of Constantinople and the Straits, should this question arise, was a matter of European interest to be decided by general accord (entente generde] and that Constantinople, if it was to change hands, was not to belong to any of the great Powers (note of May 30, N.S.). Shuvalov, however, simultaneously informed Derby that a temporary occupation of Constantinople was not excluded, a reservation which aroused the worst suspicions of the British government. On June 30, N.S., three days after the Russians crossed the Danube, the British fleet was ordered to Besika Bay. As the armies of the tsar advanced deeper into Turkey, the British government decided (July 21, N.S.) that a declaration of war might become necessary in case of a Russian occupation of Constantinople, and Shuvalov was notified (July 28, N.S.) that the British fleet might be ordered to enter the Straits. Meanwhile (May to August) Beaconsfield was engaged in secret negotiations with Andrassy with the object of a